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comparison with the number of troops enrolled and the total popula- 
tion of military age ; and also lists of losses in the United States 
navy during the war. Chapter XV is devoted to a more general 
statement of the losses in the Confederate armies. 

We have, thus far, spoken only of the later and longer chapters of 
this volume. The ten earlier and briefer chapters are those to which 
the attention of the general reader will chiefly be given.- They con- 
tain a wealth of summarized statements regarding the casualties of 
the service, grouped in the clearest manner, and accompanied by much 
interesting matter of a descriptive or explanatory nature. "We have 
here the proportions existing between the killed and the wounded in 
the battles of the war ; between those instantly killed and those sub- 
sequently dying of wounds ; between commissioned officers and 
enlisted men wounded in action or dying of disease. We have 
anthropometric statistics, dealing with the height, the weight, com- 
plexion, etc., of recruits. We have lists of the regiments suffering 
the largest number of casualties in single actions, and of those suffer- 
ing the largest number of casualties in their term of service. We 
have comparisons, as to the losses incurred, between the greatest of 
our battles and the most famous battles of European warfare. We 
have also an excellent brief account of each army corps organized 
during the war, with sketches of certain celebrated divisions and 
brigades. We have not a little of the pathos and of the grim humor 
of war, with here and there a touch of its fun. 

Francis A. Walker. 
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Mr. Carroll D. Wright relates of Dr. Engel, Director of the Prus- 
sian Statistical Bureau, that, in a recent conversation, he expressed 
himself to the effect that he would gladly exchange his special train- 
ing in statistics for the opportunity offered in the United States for 
statistical investigation. This certainly seems a little strange when 
first stated, but when explained appears to be quite reasonable. In 
Europe the statistician is constantly cramped by his government. 
There are some lines of investigation that he cannot enter upon. In 
this couutry, on the other hand, the popular demand for statistical 
information is constantly forcing the government to undertake new 
lines of inquiry. 

But, notwithstanding this inquisitiveness of the American people, 
which makes this country a more hopeful field for statistical inquiry 
than Europe, it must be admitted that comparatively little attention 
has been given to statistics as a science, or even to a study of statis- 
tical methods. Indeed, it was not until recent years that book-makers 
have been willing to concede the necessity of resting their arguments 
on observed facts. This change of front is most significant. Regard 
for facts is usually in inverse ratio to regard for theory ; or, better 
stated, it is not till hypothetical reasoning loosens its hold on the 
mind of the student of society that he feels the need of formal inves- 
tigation into the facts of social life. It is because reasoning from 
assumed premises was unable longer to command the confidence of 
the public that students have addressed themselves to the more diffi- 
cult task of reasoning from the premises which statistics alone can 
furnish. 

But the time has now come when the statistical method is beginning 
to receive considerable attention from students, and the appearance of 
this monograph by Professor Richmond Mayo Smith, on •' Statistics 
and Economics," may be cited as evideuce. This pamphlet is the 
first publication of its sort in the United States. Its purpose may be 
best given in the language of the author: "The following mono- 
graph," he says in the preface, " is neither a hand-book of statistics 
nor a text-book of statistical science. It does uot pretend to give full 
data on any subject, or to discuss all the questions of statistical 
method and procedure. It is merely an attempt to put, briefly, into 
English that conception of statistics which regards them not merelv 
as information, but principally as contributions to the building of a 
social science." 
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The treatise is divided into four chapters. The statistical method 
is first considered, a comparison being made between it and the his- 
torical and comparative methods of studying social science. This is 
followed by an " outline of statistics," this subject being treated under 
three heads, — the statistics of population, economic statistics, and the 
statistics of vice and crime. In this Prof. Smith follows the usual 
method of classification. The third chapter presents the relative 
merits of the English and the continental view of statistics, — the 
former considering them as a method of investigation, and the latter 
as comprising a science. The last point considered is the vexed 
question of the freedom of the will as viewed in the light of statistical 
laws. It thus appears that, although the treatise is not exhaustive, 
it is yet comprehensive. 

Now, there is very little to say " in review " of such an essay as 
this. It confines itself almost wholly to exposition. It is intended 
as a guide to further study. It is a classification for a line of inquiry. 
And, as every reviewer knows, the better a book of this kind is the 
less is the opportunity afforded of saying anything about it. This is 
the embarrassment under which one labors who undertakes to review 
this treatise on Statistics and Economies. It is a scholarly piece of 
work, concise in statement, and clear in classification. Indeed, its 
peculiar merit is that, unlike most guides to study, its classifications 
are a help and not a hindrance. 

There are two questions on which Prof. Smith expresses an opin- 
ion. These have been suggested by the headings of chapters stated 
above. In the first place, he is inclined to the position of Engle, 
Block, and Bodio, representatives respectively of German, French, 
add Italian statisticians, and chooses to regard statistics as a science. 
The view opposed to this is that of English writers, who fail to see in 
statistics anything more than a scientific method. " I regard statis- 
tics," says Mr. Hooper, "as a method of scientific inquiry, a certain 
instrument of scientific investigation, whether it is applied to sociol- 
ogy, to meteorology, or to any other science. * * * * In the 
service it renders to man it is analogous to the microscope, which 
enables us to see magnitudes, and to the polariscope which enables 
us to perceive tints that are not otherwise perceptible to us." 

Continental writers, on the other hand, insist on separating the 
statistical method, as applied to natural science, from its use as 
applied to social science. The former is conceived as a method 
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merely, the latter is conceived as creating a science. Statistical 
science would be defined by them as a branch of social science distin- 
guished by its method. It is not proposed to discuss the merits of 
these opposing views, or to show on what grounds continental scholars 
distinguish between statistical method applied to the natural and to 
the social sciences. Prof. Smith, as already remarked, inclines to the 
view of the continental publicists, saying they were driven to this 
classification by the necessities of the case. My own experience 
in the teaching of " the science of statistics " has not been extended, 
but as far as it goes it inclines me to dissent from Prof. Smith's 
conclusions. Beginning my study under the direction of continental 
writers, I was obliged to modify my position before the close of 
my first course of lectures. It was impossible for me to use the 
word science naturally and easily, and in conformity to my previ- 
ous custom, when applying it to a method of getting at facts ; and 
to select a certain class of facts, as constituting a science of sta- 
tistics, while excluding other phenomena to which this method of 
inquiry also applies, seemed to me arbitrary and without sound 
reason. But probably the real difference lies in the idea one accepts 
of the nature and meaning of the word science, and perhaps, also, in 
the view adopted of the extent and scope of sociology. A particular 
question of this sort is always bound up in the general classification 
of knowledge which all, either consciously or unconsciously, must 
have adopted. 

With regard to the second point suggested above, the relation of 
statistics to the freedom of the will, the reader is referred to its con- 
cise discussion in the text of the monograph. The conclusions there 
reached will commend themselves to all who are familiar with the 
expression Of tendencies by means of "statistical laws." This 
monograph will be of marked assistance to those in our colleges or 
universities who are giving instruction on statistics. It will serve 
well as a hand-book for students to follow in connection with a course 
of lectures upon the subject. 

Henbt C. Adams. 



